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Among all classes it was the nobility, first the barons and later
the knights, who showed most aptitude for converting Parliament
from an instrument of royalty into one for their liberty, if often
a rather feudal liberty. Even the nobility, however, did not at
first insist upon a regular share in the governance of the Realm.
This claim was only raised in exceptional circumstances if the
nobles had serious grievances against the king. It was a long
time before the stage was reached when the representatives of
the nation in Parliament claimed wide and permanent power to
control its destiny.
Similar institutions existed in most countries and frequently
they played a considerable role. Yet, nowhere has Parliament
had such a share in forming national unity an'd national con-
sciousness as in England. Professor A. F. Pollard says :
Parliament, indeed, has been the means of making the English
nation and the English State. It is really coeval with them both.
There was, it is true, an England centuries before there was a Parlia-
ment, but that England was little more than a geographical expres-
sion. It was hardly a nation, still less a State ; and Edward I was
the first English king of an English people that could be described
as even partially united and conscious of its unity.
The principal value of Parliament in the Middle Ages was
that it bridged over local, provincial and social barriers, and that
it produced a public opinion and a common sentiment, " Parlia-
ment has thus been the peculiar means through which the English
people achieved their unity and nationality."
The nations of the Continent have received their national
unity, consciousness and traditions to a greater extent through
royal absolutism, military triumphs, religion and civilization than
through their parliamentary institutions. The reason why
Parliament was a much greater success in England than on the
Continent lay in the fact that in critical epochs royalty there was
strong enough to ensure internal peace, together with a measure
of national unity, while the nobility, backed by the middle classes,
were strong enough to prevent the king from becoming too
powerful. On the Continent this development was checked by
frequent external and civil wars which provided the rulers with
a strong army, by the particularism and isolationism of the
provinces and towns and by the acute antagonism between the
classes. This antagonism gave the king the chance to play off
one class against another and often induced large sections of the
people to welcome royal absolutism as the restorer of internal
peace and order,